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AN ATTIC STELE OF THE FOURTH CENTURY, B.C. 


GREEK funerary relief, dating from 
the fourth century, B.c. has been 
presented to the Art Institute for 

the Alexander White Collection. The mar- 
ble was received in a number of pieces; 
these have been mounted cn a simple archi- 
tectural frame and the relief has been 
placed at one end of the long Classical Gal- 
lery where, by its size and importance, it 
dominates the entire collection. Nowa- 
days, when Greek originals are almost un- 
procurable, the Institute is fortunate to 
have secured so rare and so well preserved 
an example. 

In any consideration of ancient sculp- 
ture, the funeral monuments of the Greeks 
must take an important place. From the 
Mycenaean Period on, there are existing 
specimens of sculptured tablets; after the 
decline of that age, the Athenians placed 
large painted vases on their graves, and it 
was not until the historic era that the typi- 
cal stone stele, with painted or sculptured 
decoration, makes its appearance. At first 
the tablets were entirely architectural, 
ornamented at most with the acanthus and 
rosettes, but soon the Greek interest in the 
human body is shown, and the stele are 
carved with first one, then with several 
figures. Some of the most exquisite reliefs 
belong to the fifth century; the modeling, 
though inclined towards stiffness, is precise 
and elegant; a number of types appear, the 
warrior, the athlete, the hunter, many of 
whom wear the archaic smile, which is the 
Greek symbol of impassivity. After the 
disasters of the Peloponnesian war (B.c. 
431-404), a changed attitude came over 
Greek Art, as man in all his aspects became 
the chief concern of the Hellenic mind. The 
national designers were succeeded by a 
group of artists who busied themselves with 
private commissions. Liberated from the 
archaistic conventions, sculpture becomes 
more human; it neglects the general and 
turns toward the particular; in the words of 
Socrates, “‘Statuary should express in form 
all the impressions of the soul.” 

This new conception naturally affects 
the sepulchral monuments; the figures be- 


come more natural; they are carved in 
deeper relief, and a new note of melancholy 
passes like a shadow over the family 
groups. Women, now liberated by human- 
istic teaching, play an important réle in 
many of them; there are stela which show 
ladies giving away their jewels, mothers 
embracing their children, wives and hus- 
bands parting tenderly. A new introspec- 
tive quality is apparent; the heads are 
bowed in sorrow, the entire conception is 
more solemn. It is precisely here that the 
Art Institute stele belongs; the subject is 
typical, three members of a family in a 
scene of farewell. On the right, there is a 
bearded man, seated on the domestic chair 
or klismos, who clasps the hand of another 
bearded man who stands facing him. Be- 
hind the first figure is a woman, who looks 
out with an expression of gentle sorrow; 
she wears the typical feminine costume of 
the upper classes, the double vest or chiton, 
with pseudo-sleeves of the button-and- 
loop sort; the men wear the long draped 
mantles or himations. Conze, in his monu- 
mental publication, “* Die Attischen Grab- 
reliefs” records a stele carved like a 
lekythos, and bearing essentially the same 
composition, but obviously inferior in 
workmanship. 

We know that it was customary to depict 
the deceased on the stele, but in the present 
case we do not know which of the two men 
was commemorated.” It is possible that 
the standing figure on the left is intended; 
he might be a son, or a brother of the other 
figures, who are bidding him farewell before 
he takes the long journey. His head is 
bent, and the woman’s gesture of resig- 
nation—the raised, out-turned hand—is 
made towards him. If the stele were com- 
plete, we might be able to settle the ques- 
tion; originally it was equipped, no doubt, 
with an architectural setting; at the sides 
were pilasters supporting a low gable, and 
the top was probably decorated with 
carved acroteria. From the side one can 


1Class G. No. 752, Pl. CXLV. 


2The view that the seated person always represents 
the deceased is no longer held. 
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“THE BLACK MANTILLA,” BY J. THEODORE JOHNSON 
AWARDED THE MR. AND MRS. FRANK G. LOGAN 
MEDAL AND $2500 


observe a curious perspective in the sculp- 
ture, caused by the fact that the frontal 
plane was not allowed to project beyond 
this shallow frame. In addition, there was 
probably an inscription, giving the proper 
name of the dead, his patronymic, and the 
name of the place to which he belonged. 
Originally, too, we must imagine the stele 
as bright with color: the background may 
have been blue, the hair red, the eyes and 
evebrows shaded, and the garments vari- 
ously tinted. Today no trace of this applied 
color remains, and after centuries in the 
earth, the marble has assumed a_ rose- 
orange incrustation which covers the sur- 
face. 

Though the theory has been advanced 
that the grave monuments were the work 
of prominent sculptors, it is more likely 
they only reflect the great styles. It is 
true that Pausanias mentions Praxiteles as 
carving at least one relief, but most of the 
examples seem rather to be the products of 
pupils or humble artisans. As life in Greece 
became more luxurious, the splendor of the 
tombs increased, until this form of con- 
spicuous waste became so great that a 
decree was passed during the reign of De- 


metrius Phalerus (B.c. 317-307), for- 
bidding the erection of any monu- 
ments other than a simple column, 
a flat slab, or a water vessel. Never- 
theless, the Athenian cemetery, the 
Cerameicus, was one of the great 
sights of the ancient world accord- 
ing to Cicero, and more recently 
Goethe and Ruskin have been 
among those who have enthusias- 
tically admired the gravestones. 

Centering round the tomb were 
many of the most cherished beliefs 
of the Greeks. From pre-historic 
times, the soul was thought here 

be continuing a ghostly exist- 
ence matching its earthly life. The 
soul lived in the house provided for 
it above the grave; there it received 
offerings and worship, and no mat- 
ter how much the sceptics of the fourth 
century might scoff or how feelingly the 
poets might celebrate a shadowy Beyond, 
the Greek citizens continued to wreathe 
the base of their stele with fillets, and 
to bring flat baskets of cakes and white 
lekythoi to appease the shades of the de- 
parted. Such a belief was thoroughly con- 
sistent with Greek conceptions: ‘On the 
funeral stele . there is no brutal sepa- 
ration between the dead and the living. 
There are no vain regrets; the dead does 
not seem to regret life.” Even with the 
coming of realism, neither age nor ugli- 
ness is allowed to invade the realm of 
the deceased. The Greek ideal of dignity 
remains unchanged even in the face of the 
supreme change. mC. 

A Loan Co.ttectrion of Old Masters, 
selected as significant examples of the 
artists’ work, will be on exhibition from 
December 27 to January 27. All these 
paintings are from dealers’ galleries and 
are for sale. It is hoped that those inter- 
ested in important masters will avail them- 
selves ef this opportunity to see and 
purchase examples for Chicago collections. 


Published monthly, September to May, inclusive, at The Art Institute of Chicago. Regened as second-class matter 
January 17, 1918, at the post-office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of ‘ofr 24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing 
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THE FORTY-FIRST AMERICAN EXHIBITION 


HE American Exhibition, now on 
view in the East Galleries, is more 
than ever before perhaps an indica- 
tion of the strictly contemporary tenden- 
cies in native art. The established painters 
are still honored; one recognizes the work of 
men like Wayman Adams, Karl Anderson, 
Emil Carlsen, Paul Dougherty, Frederick 
Frieseke, Daniel Garber, Charles W. Haw- 
thorne, Jonas Lie, Edmund C. ‘Tarbell, and 
Henry O. Tanner. Others of the group are 
here seen ina new light: Frederick |. Waugh, 
well-known for his marines, has painted 
a new sort of still-life, called “Conclave,” 
and Louis Betts, the portraitist, exhibits a 
charming nude study, “The Sea Shell.” 
The awards, in general, have recognized 
the contemporary note. The Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank G. Logan Medal, carrying with it 
the sum of two thousand, five hundred dol- 
lars, was given to J. Theodore Johnson, fer 
“The Black Mantilla,” here illustrated. 
An admirable performance in paint, it is 
much warmer in feeling than were Mr. 
Johnson’s portraits of a year ago. Arthur 
B. Carles received the second Logan medal 
with one thousand, five hundred dollars, for 
“Arrangement,” while the Potter Palmer 
Gold Medal and a thousand dollars were 
given to Max Weber’s small “Still Life.” 
The third Logan medal and seven hundred 
and fifty dollars were won by Maurice 
Sterne’s very beautiful and dignified “‘After- 
noon,” from the permanent collection of the 
Phillips Memorial Gallery in Washington. 
Karl Knath’s angular, colorful “Barnyard” 
won the Norman Wait Harris Silver Medal 
with five hundred dollars and a portrait of 
Iris ‘Tree by Adolphe Borie (illustrated 
on p. 123) was awarded the Harris Bronze 
Medal with three hundred dollars. Three 
Chicago painters, William S. Schwartz, 
Karl Oberteuffer, and Robert Lee Esk- 
ridge, won the Kohnstamm Prize, the Pea- 
body Prize and the Cahn Prize, in the order 
named. John C. Johansen was given the 
William M. R. French Memorial Medal, 
and honorable mentions for painting were 
conferred upon Jean Crawford Adams, Ru- 
dolph Weisenborn and Umberto Romano. 


“TOHN MARIN,” BY GASTON LACHAISE 
HONORABLE MENTION 


The sculpture, which includes much that 
is original and decorative, is more extensive 
than usual. Among the most interesting 
entries are examples by John David Brcin, 
Allan Clark, Gleb W. Derujinsky, C. P. 
Jennewein, Albert Laessle, Hilda Kristina 
Lascari, Robert Laurent, Atillio Piccirilli, 
Bessie Potter Vonnoh, Leo Lentelli, Heinz 
Warneke, Mahonri M. Young. and William 
Zorach. Gaston Lachaise’s vigorous head 
of John Marin, the painter, was awarded 
honorable mention. 

Taken as a whole, the exhibition rep- 
resents a number of strivings in American 
art. There is a strong tendency away from 
the simple, well-made, characterless land- 
scape of two decades ago, just as there 
is a reaction against the facile social por- 
trait. In place of these there are figure- 
pieces or still-lifes, in which the American 
subject, as well as the scrupulous Amer- 
ican attitude, are being stressed. Much 
of this work is confessedly experimental; 
notations in the history of a movement 
which is trying to rid native art of its hope- 
less eclecticism. 
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AN EXHIBITION OF ENGLISH CARICATURE 


on exhibition in the Print Galleries 
a collection of late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century English carica- 
tures loaned by Thomas Furness of Chicago. 
Caricature came to England from Hol- 
land early in the eighteenth century, the 
impetus for its development growing out of 
the wild financial schemes or so-called 
“Bubbles.” These scandals provided abun- 
dant material for the satirist and Hogarth 
comes to notice with his “South Sea 
Bubble” of 1721. From that time on Eng- 
land takes a prominent place in the devel- 
opment of this form of art and some of the 
best draughtsmen of the day were at- 
tracted to it. The outgrowth was a distinct 
school of English caricature which reached 
its height during the reigns of George the 
Third and George the Fourth, continuing 
on until it merges into book illustration in 
Victoria’s day, with Hogarth, Bunbury, 
Woodward, Rowlandson, Gillray, Dighton, 
Alken and the Cruikshanks, father and 
sons, as the outstanding names associated 
with it, all of whom are represented in this 
exhibit. It may be added that Hogarth, Row- 
landson, Gillray and George Cruikshank 
not only figure as famous in caricature but 
save the art of etching in England from 
mediocrity during the eighteenth century. 
The taste 
for pictorial 
satire devel- 
oped until it 
became an ad- 
junct of social 
life, a form 
of evening 
amusement, 
as the pub- 
lished an- 
nouncement 
appearing on 
the prints of 
one publisher, 
Folios of car- 
icatures lent 
out for the 
evening,” in- 


cy. December 1st there will be placed 


“MISTRESS HUMPHREY AND FRIENDS AT CARDS,” 
BY JAMES GILLRAY. LENT BY THOMAS FURNESS 


dicates. Print-selling, too, flourished and 
became a brisk business enterprise and the 
wide-awake devised schemes to further 
popularize the satirical prints. One of the 
leaders in the trade formed collections of 
prints, charging admission, and to make 
those of the French Revolution still more 
exciting he included in the exhibition a 
complete model of the guillotine. Thack- 
eray in writing of boyhood recollections 
of George Cruikshank says, “Did we not 
forego tarts in order to buy his ‘Break- 
ing-up’ or his ‘ Fashionable Monstrosities.’”’ 
Prominent as publishers of these prints 
in London were Fores, Tegg, Ackermann, 
Sidebotham, Bretherton and Miss Humph- 
rey, each represented in Mr. Furness’ loan. 
This collection, comprising over four hun- 
dred items, comes from the scrap-book of 
“‘Humphrey, Bookseller, No. 27 St. James 
St., London,” as her trade-label in the 
books proclaims her. She doubtless added 
them as published, selecting good impres- 
sions, and they have a freshness of condi- 
tion and color seldom found. Among them 
is one by Gillray of Mistress Humphrey 
herself, her maid Betty, their neighbor 
Mortimer (a well-known picture dealer) 
and a German guest at cards, reproduced 
here. She was Gillray’s principal publisher 
and probably kept the irresponsible artist 
to his task as 
Rudolph Ack- 
ermann_ did 
Rowlandson. 
Thomas 
Rowlandson 
and James 
Gillray, con- 
temporaries 
and friends, 
knew through 
similar tastes 
and intemper- 
ate habits the 
seamy side of 
London life, 
and with keen 
understand- 
ing and wit 
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grasped political situations, and portrayed 
the vagaries of high life. Rowlandson leaned 
more to the social side and pictured it for 
us, Sometimes with coarseness and vulgar- 
ity, but always with an engaging drollery 
that is highly amusing, and without sting 
or venom. His great facility with his tool 
enabled him to turn out designs on short 
notice and we read “‘that when some par- 
ticularly popular scandal or political issue 
was holding attention fresh caricatures 
were issued twice daily, hot from the 
oven.” 

Gillray excelled in political satire, and 
became the greatest of all in this field. 
With a more severe nature than Rowland- 
son’s, he was an unrelenting and bold critic 
of the public men of his day. The activities 
of the great Prime Minister, Pitt, Napo- 
leon, the threatened French Invasion, the 
“ Broad-bottoms,” all furnished inspiration 
and the result constitutes a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of his day. 

The complete license that was accorded 
the caricaturist is amazing. The private 
life of the Royal Family is laid bare before 
the world with as much freedom as the 
official acts of public servants. The par- 
simonious living of George the Third and 
his family at Windsor is dispensed to the 
public in the ‘Farmer George”’ cartoons; 
and the reaction to extravagance and 
dissipation of his son and successor, the 
Prince Re- 
gent, after- 
ward George 
the Fourth, 
are audacious- 
ly portrayed. 
For the most 
part these car- 
icatures are 
done in etch- 
ing (colored 
by hand); Ho- 
garth alone 
using the bur- 
in. 


for their subjects. Bunbury seems to de- 
light in caricaturing the amateur fisher- 
man, the bad or awkward horseman, as 
may be seen in “Fishing in a Punt” and 
““A Riding Horse.” A few of the pro- 
fle portraits by Robert Dighton serve to 
show his style, which is not one of broad 
caricature or over-exaggeration. The name 
of Henry Alken, always associated with 
the sporting print, is represented by a set 
of the “ Billesdon Coplow Fox Hunt,” with 
the title-page in press condition. 

The elder Cruikshank and his sons, 
Robert and George, are also included. 
George Cruikshank, who so eclipsed the 
others of his family, is perhaps the most 
familiar name of all mentioned, for he lived 
to a great age. Working with unremitting 
energy and genius he carried on the art of 
caricature in England from the time 
of George the Third well on into Queen 
Victoria’s reign. As a young man he was 
called upon to finish some of Gillray’s 
plates and as an older man he illustrated 
Dickens. He lived until 1878 but had long 
since given up caricature for book illustra- 
tion. Queen Victoria’s day did not furnish 
the inspiration for caricature that her 
grandfather’s had and the satirical print 
died out. Some of Cruikshank’s “Hob- 
bies,” and “Fashionable Monstrosities” 
are included. A study of this collection, 
which is small when compared to the enor- 
mous output 
of the period, 
gives a graph- 
ic picture of 
English life in 
the early part 
of the last 
century and 
covers a wide 
range. These 
men have 
paralleled in 
their art what 
their contem- 
poraries have 
given to the 


Bunbury, 
Alken and the — La feld of liter- 
Dightons used “GEORGE THE THIRD AND HIS FAMILY,” BY ature. : 
social themes JAMES GILLRAY. LENT BY THOMAS FURNESS M. J. P. 
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FIG. I. FROM “ISE MONOGATARI” (CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE) C. 1608 


FIG. 2. FROM “NICHIREN-SHONIN CHUGWASAN” 
(BIOGRAPHY) C. 1632 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY JAPANESE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 


tures have been printed in Japan 

since the eleventh century, first in- 
dividual prints of Buddhistic images, then 
reproductions of Chinese books, and later 
hand-colored scroll works, the really sub- 
stantial progress in the art of the printed 
picture was made in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It seems hardly necessary for me to 
mention here the importance of the enor- 
mous number of works by Hishikawa 
Moronobu, published in the latter part of 
that century. The development of Japa- 
nese book illustration, in a brief period of 
less than fifty years since the famous pub- 
lication of the /se Monogatari in 1608, was 
phenomenal; and the cause of this new de- 
velopment in Japanese art, the interrelation 
of different styles of painting shown in 
these printed works, and the technical 
progress made by the engravers are inter- 
esting subjects for consideration. However, 
let us set those problems aside for the pres- 
ent, and confine our attention, first, to the 
simple fact of the variety of subjects that 
are depicted in these publications. 


different kinds of pic- 


The Art Institute collection presented by 
Martin A. Ryerson contains about ninety 
Japanese illustrated books of the seven- 
teenth century, apart from twenty-five 
works by Moronobu which are grouped by 
themselves. Of those ninety, besides Japan- 
ese editions of Chinese books and books 
that have no inscription that enables us to 
determine the year of publication, we have 
about sixty dated original Japanese publi- 
cations. The subjects represented in these 
sixty books are varied. We find works on 
classical and popular literature, history, 
biography, geography, astronomy, flower 
arrangement, military arts and science, and 
on the study of etiquette and costumes. 

For the best example of an early illus- 
trated publication of a Japanese classic, 
students invariably take the /se Monogatari 
of 1608. The Ise Monogatari is a collection 
of literary sketches based on the poems and 
writings left by Ariwara no Narihira (825- 
880), a poet and court noble famous for his 
personal beauty. ‘There are one hundred 
and twenty-five short narratives included 
in this book, each narrative with poems as 
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its main feature. They tell of Narihira’s 
own experiences together with his observa- 
tions on the experiences of other people who 
interested him. The variety of scenes and 
the vivid way in which they are rendered 
have made this book one of the most pop- 
ular sources of inspiration for Japanese 
painters. The book was kept in manuscript 
form for centuries, and it was published for 
the first time by Suminokura Soan, a 
wealthy merchant of Kydto, in 1608. We 
are fortunate in having three copies of this 
valuable publication in our cellection. As 
the publication was not made for a commer- 
cial purpose, special care was taken in the 
selection of the materials and in the process 
of printing. All of the text was printed with 
movable type, the use of which was a 
novelty at that time. Tinted papers of light 
blue, buff, and pink tones are used, inter- 
leaved with regular white paper. ‘The illus- 
trations, done in the style of the Tosa school, 
are more or less spoiled by the poor engrav- 
ing; but as a work of that period we must 
recognize some merit in them, especially 
when we know that they represent the first 
original Japanese book illustration which 
opened the way for the innumerable works 
of the later period in the seventeenth and 
the eighteenth centuries. 

Nichiren-shonin Chiigwasan, the life of the 
priest Nichiren (1222-1282), the founder of 
Nichiren sect in Japanese Buddhism, is an 
interesting example of the early Japanese 
illustrated biography. The illustrations, 
though engraved rather poorly, show rich, 
intricate compositions which suggest that 
they had their origin in some scroll paint- 
ing. The characteristic delineation of waves 
shown in Fig. 2, is a favorite method of rep- 
resentation found in many old Japanese 
scrolls. Illustrated historical works are es- 
pecially well represented in our collection. 
We have the /égen and [etji Monogatari 
published in 1657, and the /ezji Monogatari 
with illustrations by Moroncbu published in 
1685. ‘lwo sets of the Heike Monogatari, 


one of them exquisitely hand-colored, and 
the twenty volumes of Shdgun-ki published 
in 1664, are also to be mentioned. For 
popular works on geography, with illustra- 
tions showing some elements of Jandscape 


FROM “KYO WARABE” (POPULAR GEOG- 
RAPHY) C. 1658 


painting, the two works, Ayd MW arabe of 
1658 and Kamakura Monogatariof 1659, are 
specially worthy of note. In Sendensho, the 
earliest work on flower arrangement, pub- 
lished in 1643, there are some simple but 
effective drawings. We have six more of the 
early works on flower arrangement, dated 
from 1677 to 1696. Illustrations of some of 
these books are elaborately hand-colored. 
For a good example of illustrated novel 
of this period, special mention is to be 
made of Fuji no Hito-ana (pub. 1659). 
Ditferent subjects require different kinds 
of pictures, and both artists and engravers, 
consequently, must adapt themselves to 
meet various new experiences. The power 
and freedom manifested in the works of 
Moronobu and his contemporaries were at- 
tained only after much practice by their 
predecessors and by themselves on a variety 
of work. ‘The reproductions that accom- 
pany this article will serve to give some idea 
of the several stages in the development of 
book illustration in this remarkable period, 
including styles of drawings, variety of sub- 
jects, and progress in the arts of engraving 
and _ printing. Kenyt Topa. 
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BARRIE’S “DEAR BRUTUS” AT THE GOODMAN THEATRE 


“PORTRAIT OF IRIS TREE” BY ADOLPH BORIE. 
AWARDED THE HARRIS BRONZE MEDAL IN THE 
ANNUAL AMERICAN EXHIBITION 


HAT “ Dear Brutus” is the work of 
Sir James M. Barrie is recommenda- 
tion enough for even the most hard- 
ened playgoer. No one else in the modern 
theatre has touched quite the same vein of 
whimsical and fantastic humor. It is a 
humor that edges always towards the bor- 
derline of the Never-Never Land which we 
would all of us like to find our way to; and 
Barrie leads us close enough to peer into it 
and for a while to imagine we are there. 
In “Dear Brutus” it requires only that 
one go through a door into the garden, 
the garden which everyone in the play 
knows well. There is every element which 
makes for popularity—a plot of high com- 
edy, a Barrie-esque mood in the writing, 
suspense that does not falter and that seems 
to retain its spell even after the curtain 
falls, wit, fantasy, and literary distinction. 
“Dear Brutus” casts perfectly in the 
constantly enlarging repertory company of 


the Goodman. For Mr. Lob there is Art 
Smith, who played Puck, that “lob of 
spirits,” in last season’s production of “The 
Dream.” For the child there is Katherine 
Krug, who began a splendid series of por- 
traits with Hedvig in “The Wild Duck.” 
Joan Madison will play Joanna, following 
her success as Vasantasena in “The Little 
Clay Cart.”” With them Mary Agnes Doyle 
will play Mrs. Coade, unique among the 
others “‘whom a voice in the darkness,” 
as Barrie says, “has already proclaimed 
the nicest.” Among the men Roman 
Bohnen will again reveal his versatility 
by turning from the blundering Mayor in 
“The Inspector General” to Mr. Dearth, 
father of the dream child. At their head 
is B. Iden Payne in the character part 
of Purdie. Mr. Payne is also director 
of the production; and it is a matter of 
interesting record that he ‘was also the 
director of the play when it was origi- 
nally produced by the Frohmans in America 
with William Gillette in the leading réle. 

The play is scheduled for December, 
probably for early December, following 
“The Inspector General.” Performances 
will be given as usual every evening ex- 
cept Sunday, with the regular matinees 
on Fridays at 2:20. 

At the Children’s Theatre meanwhile, 
“An Afternoon with Christopher Robin” 
continues as the Saturday matinee into the 
holidays. For both the Repertory per- 
formances and the Children’s Saturday 
matinees there is a discount regularly 
allowed Art Institute members. 


Miss MackeEnzir’s series of talks for the 
children, “The Art of Famous Kings and 
Princes,” will be continued through Satur- 
day, March 27th. The talks, which are free 
to all children, are given every Saturday 
morning in the Children’s Museum at 9:20 
o'clock. 


Framep colored reproductions of the 
famous paintings in the Art Institute, suit- 
able for holiday gifts, may be found at the 
sales desks in the Museum. 
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AN EXHIBITION OF BEAD WORK 


HE universal use of the bead is not, 

perhaps, fully enough realized; in 

spite of certain waves of neglect, it has 
been known in every great artistic period. 
The earliest beads are faience examples 
from Illahun of about 1500 B.c., so minute 
that only a hair can thread the hole, and 
stone beads with green glazing of Bahar- 
ian provenance. Specimens of both classes 
are shown in the exhibition, through the 
generosity of Sir William Flinders Petrie, 
the noted Egyptologist. Beads in vitreous 
forms passed through Italy, and, under the 
name of Venetian, were introduced into 
the Teutonic Empire as early as the thir- 
teenth century, A.D. The enterprising 
German mind found new uses for orna- 
mental beads, and glass vessels were deco- 
rated with them, pictures were fitted 
together of shapes in various colors, and 
household necessities were ornamented in 
this way. 

If we eliminate pierced shells and magic 
stones, the first invasion of beads into 
America probably occurred in Incan ter- 
ritory, by way of the Pacific coast. 
Though the British Isles were some- 
what slower in utilizing beads, they are 
credited with inventing a new type, the 
steel bead. The Greek Church employed 
beads, and two examples of ceremonial 
headdresses worn by priests, have flat-cut 
and faceted beads as well as Roman pearls 
which, when combined with gold and silk, 
make a particularly rich effect. It was on 
French soil, however, that the bead reached 
its decorative and technical height by 
means of both the needle and the loom. 
The sand pits of Fontainebleau made pos- 
sible the production of the famous sab/é or 
‘“‘orains of sand,” so much prized by rich 
and powerful patrons. The examples of 
this type are scarcely larger than the Egyp- 
tian beads made before the Christian era, 
and require a hair or a hairlike thread for 
stringing. 

Through the interest of Miss Elizabeth 
McCormick, it has been possible to place 
on exhibition in the Allerton Wing a varied 
selection of pictorial and ornamental pieces 
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BEADED WALL PANEL. FRENCH, 1879. LENT BY 
MISS ELIZABETH MCCORMICK 


chosen from her remarkable collection 
which specializes in work of the Italian, 
French and English makers. Two Italian 
panels from a set are of the Piranesi type, 
fairly classic in design, and derive their 
light-and-shade from the combination of 
round and beau (tube-shaped) beads of 
brilliant coloring. The rendering of archi- 
tecture, landscape and fountains is skillful 
enough to suggest that their limner may 
have been a person of talent. A wall-panel, 
closely woven of multicolored beads, depicts 
a French castle with many windows and 
three formidable towers, from which float 
crested flags of Napoleonic style. The in- 
scription reads, “Fait a Caudebec les El- 
beuf l’an 1879—Fait par Désiré Dulong.”’ 
Made possibly for a beloved lady in 
court circles of Italy, is a bouquet-holder 
of faceted beads with two portrait heads 
within a circular framing. Of pouches, 
bags, purses and pocketbooks made of 
steel, glass, pearls, and jet there is an in- 
finite variety. A tiny pearled purse to 
carry feminine gold for gaming, a sablé 
chatelaine of white, decorated with garden 
flowers, are among the fascinating pieces 
exhibited in the different cases. B. B. 
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THE JAMES NELSON RAYMOND PUBLIC SCHOOL AND 
CHILDREN’S LECTURE FUND 


[ NIQUE among the museum activities 
of the country is the service rendered 
by the Art Institute of Chicago to 

its members and the public through the 

James Nelson Raymond Public School and 

Children’s Lecture Fund, an endowment 

founded in 1926 by Mrs. Anna Louise Ray- 

mond, providing for lectures and art dem- 
onstrations for children. In addition to the 
course given for children of members at 
one thirty o’clock on Saturday afternoons 
in Fullerton Hall, two lecture classes are 
conducted there each week which are not 
open to members. One is held at two forty- 
five on Saturdays for children selected from 
the seventh and eighth grades, three pupils 
representing each public schocl. ‘The other 
is a class at four o’clock on Mondays for 
pupils selected from the public high schools, 
six being chosen from each art room. The 
present registration in each of these classes 
approaches eight hundred. ‘These three 
groups, all meeting here in the Art Institute 
under Mr. Dudley Crafts Watson, have had 


an attendance during the period from Jan- 
uary 1927 to November 1, 1928, which 
totals 41,735. The James Nelson Raymond 
Public School and Children’s Lecture Fund 
also provides that three lectures shall be 
given by Mr. Watson each week in public 
school assemblies, upon application of the 
principal. The audiences addressed under 
this arrangement have totalled 56,225 dur- 
ing the same period. 

On November first of this year, Mrs. Ray- 
mond made an additional gift to the Art 
Institute, presenting a modern electric 
phonograph and a library of Jately per- 
fected records for use on the Fullerton Hall 
stage. This gift is especially designed to be 
of assistance in teaching rhythm in drawing 
and in providing an atmosphere er a na- 
tional setting in co-ordination with the dis- 
cussion or stereopticon presentation of a 
national art or a particular art movement. 

This announcement is supplementary to 
those made in the Art Institute Bulletins 
for March and May 1926 and April 1928. 


EXHIBITIONS 


October 1-January 1—Drawings from the Charles Deering Collection. Gallery 13. Prints 
by Félicien Rops from the Charles Deering Collection. Gallery 14. 

October 1-January 1—Prints by Albrecht Diirer from the Potter Palmer Collection. 
Gallery 17. Four Centuries of Etching and Engraving. Gallery 16. Prints by Mar- 
tin Schongauer, Lucas van Leyden, Israhel van Meckenem and Matthius Zasinger 


from the Clarence Buckingham Collection Gallery 18. 

November 7—December 1o—IIlustrated Books for Children. The Children’s Museum. 

December 12—-January 14—Christmas Exhibition of the Work Done in the Saturday 
Morning Classes of the Art Institute School. The Children’s Museum. 

October 25-December 16—Forty-first Annual Exhibition of American Paintings and 
Sculpture. Galleries G51-G61. 

November 1-January 1—Triptychs and Diptychs from the Clarence Buckingham Col- 
lection of Japanese Prints. Gallery H5. 

December 1-January 1—Exhibition of English Caricature from the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries. Lent by Thomas Furness. Gallery 12. 

December 6-December 27—Exhibition of Empire Furniture, under the auspices of The 
Antiquarian Society. Gallery 14. 

December 27-January 27—Loan Exhibition of Old Masters; Portraits of American 
Indians by Winold Reiss; Prints and Paintings by Odilon Redon; Mural 
Painters; Paintings by Anto Carte, James Chapin, Guy Péne du Bois, John R.Grabach, 
Ross Moffett, and John Sloan. Galleries G51-G6r. 
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GIFTS AND LOANS 
PAINTINGS 
GirTs 
“Bathers.”” water-color by John Whorf. The Ar. and 
Mrs. Frank G. Logan Purchase Prize. 
“Swedish Peasant Girls,” water-color by Aiden Las- 
sell Ripley. The Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Loga: 
Purchase Prize. 


PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 

*Etching by Kenneth Holmes, *etching by A. C. 
Webb. Clarence E. Estes. 

*Color lithograph by Nicolai Roerich. Socie/y 
Friends of Roerich Museum. 

Etching by Emerson Tuttle. Purchase. 

Etching by Elisabeth Telling. California Print Mak 
ers Society. 

*; Aquatints by R. Varin. Ernest Byfield 

Soa by J. Hill. Print and Drawing Club. 

a by Storm van’s Gravesande. Mrs. Caroline M. Ely. 
3 Fifteenth century woodcuts. Wr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer. 

or Etchings and engravings by various patel v artists. The Chicago Society of Etchers. 

‘17 Etchings and lithographs for the Albert Roullier Memorial Collection. Ars. Albert Roull: 
and Miss Alice Roullier. 

*Drawing, Italian School. Robert B. Harshe 

*8 Etchings by Anton van Dyck. ./dditions to the Clarence Bucking- 
ham Collections. 

C ‘hiaroscuro print by Coroliano. The Wrenn Fund. 
2 Aquatints by Mary Cassatt. The Fair Fund. 


ORIENTAL ART 


‘BATHERS’ BY JOHN WHORF 


Girrs 
*Korean stone sarcophagus. Yamanaka and Co. 4 
Persian bowl .d/fred E. Hamill (Gal. H6) ? ; 
Persian bowl Anonymous (Gal. H6) 
Dry-lacquer head of a Lohan, Sung Dynasty. The Nickerson Collec- y 4 


95 Japanese prints. ./nonymous. 


191 Japanese prints. Wiss Kate Buckingham. 
OANS 


Chinese ewer, Ching Ying ware. Lent by O. G. Docring. (Gal. H11). 
36 Japanese NO robes and 2 makimono. Lent by Yamanaka and Co. 
Gal. H4). 


Chinese fish-bowl. Ming Dynasty. Lent by Russell Tyson. (Gal.M3. 


Nort yet on exhibition. ETCHING BY VAN DYCK 


SUNDAY CONCERTS AND LECTURES 
FULLERTON 
Concerts will be given every Sunday afternoon at 3 and 4:15 o’clock by the Little 
Symphony Ensemble, George Dasch, Conductor. Admission twenty-five cents. 
Lectures on “French Sculpture” will be given by Lorado Taft on the following Sundays 
5:30 o'clock: December 2 Q—16-—23-30. Admission free. 
Che Cafeteria will be open on these Sundays from 12:15 to 8 o'clock. 


THE RESTAURANT 


The Cafeteria is open every day from 11 to 4:45 o'clock. The Tea Room serves table 
Whoéte and a la carte luncheens from 11:30 to 2:30, and afternoon tea from 2 to 4:45 
o'clock. The Tea Room will close on December 22 and re-open on January 5, 1929. 
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LECTURE PROGRAM OF DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON 
FREE TO MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 


A. SIMPLE RULES FOR HOME DECORATION IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
Monpays, 1:30 P.M. REPEATED AT 2:30 P.M. 
DecemBer 3—Prints. 10—Paintings. 
January 7—Tables 14—Chairs 21—Beds and Chests 28—Draperies 
Fesruary 4—Georgian and Early American Furniture 11—Rugs 18—Mirrors 25—Lighting 
Fixtures. 


Marcu 4—China and Glass 11—Silver and Linens 18—Tin and Pewter 25—Brass, Iron, 
and Copper 
April 1—Pictures 8—Flower Arrangements. 


B. GALLERY TOURS OF PERMANENT AND LOAN COLLECTIONS 
Tuespays, 12:30 To 1:15 P.M. REPEATED, 3:45 TO 4:30 P.M. 
Decemper 4—The Ryerson Loan Collection—The Primitives. 11—The Hutchinson Gallery of 
Old Masters, 
January Greco. 153—Titian. 22—Gerard David. 29—Rembrandt. 
Fepruary 5—Tiepolo. 12—Hobbema. 19—J. M. W. Turner. 26—Puvis de Chavannes. 
Marcu 3—Corot. 12—Millet. 19—Monet. 26—Manet. 
APRIL 2—Sargent. 9—Whistler. 
C. SKETCH CLASS FOR NOVICES 
FRripays, 10:30 A.M. TO 12:00 Noon 
DecemBper 7—Grandmother. 14—Children, 
Jancary 4—Composing to Music. 11—Imaginative Drawing. 18—Abstract Design. 25 —Ob- 
jective Design. 
Fesruary 1t—Modern Drawings of the Head. 8—Modern Drawings of the Figure. 13—Essen- 
tials of Anatomy. 22—FEssentials of Perspective. 


Marcu 1—Window Drawing. 8—Modern Drawing of Architecture. 15 The Figure in Re- 
pose. 22—The Figure in Action. 29—The Figure to Music. 
3—Figures in Landscape. 12—Garden Drawing. 


D. GALLERY TOURS OF THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
FRIDAYS, 12°30 TO 1:15 P.M., 3:45 TO 4:30 P.M. 
DecemBerR 7—14—Annual American Exhibition. 


E. THE ENJOYMENT OF MODERN ART 
FRIDAYS, 2:30 P.M. 


DecemBer 7—Art in New York. 14—Art in the South. 
January  4—Realism. 11—Impressionism. 18—Cubism. 25—Post Impressionism. 
Fesruary 1—Futurism. 8—Expressionism. 15—Pictures by Amateurs. 22—Pictures by Chil- 


dren. 

Marcu 1—Modern Drawing and Etching. 8—Modern Sculpture. 15—Modern Architecture. 
29—Younger American Painters. 

APRIL 53—Some Leading Painters of the Middle West. 


F. THE ENJOYMENT AND PRACTICE OF THE ARTS FOR CHILDREN 
PROVIDED UNDER THE JAMES NELSON RAYMOND PUBLIC 
SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S LECTURE FUND 
SATURDAYS, 1:30 TO 2:30 P.M. 
Decemper 1—The Christmas Card. 8—Cut-Outs. 15—The Christmas Poster. 
January  5—Making Snow Pictures. 12—Snow Pictures. 19—Painting Winter Sports. 26— 
Action Pictures by Great Painters. 
Fesruary 9—Modern Sculptors. 16—Modelling. 23—Wood Sculptors. 
Marcu 2—Whittling. g—Japanese Prints. 16—Linoleum Cuts. 23—Batiks, Japanese and 
Modern. 30—Tie-Dye. 
APRIL 6—Pictures by Children. 13—Modern Landscape Sketching. 
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TUESDAY LECTURES AND CONCERTS 
For MEMBERS AND STUDENTS—FULLERTON HALL AT 2:30 P.M. 

DECEMBER 

4-——Orchestral Concert. By the Little Symphony Ensemble, George Dasch 

Conductor. 

11—Lecture: “Great Pilgrim Shrines.”” Prof. Ralph Fanning, Ohio State University. 

18—Lecture: “The Art of the Far East ’’ Charles Fabens Kelley, Curator of Oriental 

Art, The Art Institute of Chicago. 
5—Christmas Holiday. 


te 


JANUARY 

1—New Year’s Day. Holiday. 

8—Lecture: “Mural Decoration: Past and Present.” Henry Turner Bailey, Di- 
rector, The Cleveland School of Art. 

15—Lecture: ‘How Our Print and Script Came Down to Us.” Dr. Charles Upson 
Clark, F.R.H.S., formerly of Yale University and the American Academy 
in Rome. 

22—Orchestral Concert. By the Little Symphony Ensemble, George Dasch, Con- 
ductor. 

29—Lecture: “The Art of the New America,” Alfonso Iannelli, Head of Department 
of Design, Art School of the Art Institute of Chicago. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MUSEUM INSTRUCTION 
PROGRAM OF LECTURES 
The following lectures offered during December are open to anyone upon payment of five dollars 
for twelve lectures: 
FOUR GREAT PERIODS OF ART. Monpays at tt:09. Miss Parker. The eighteenth century in 
France. Illustrated by the Art Institute Collections, supplemented with slides. 
INTERIOR DECORATION. Tvespays at 11:00. Miss I/yde. Practical talks for the home maker. 
— AT LEADERS AND THE ART OF THEIR TIMES. Wepnespays at 11:00. Miss Macken- 
The Princes of North Italy. The Doges of Venice. Great Popes of the Renaissance. 
ART CENTERS OF EUROPE. Tuurspays at 11:00. Miss Parker. Sicily. Naples Rome. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF ITALIAN PAINTING. Tuurspays at 2:30. Miss Mackensie. Late 
Central Italian painting, early North Italian painting. Late North Italian painting. 


ART INSTITUTE COLLECTIONS. Tuurspays at 7:00. Miss Upton. 
AN APPROACH TO MODERN ART. Frinays at 11:00. Miss Parker. Cezanne, van Gogh, 


Gauguin. Contemporary French artists. 
THE ART OF FAMOUS KINGS AND PRINCES. Satrurpays at 9:20. Free talks for the children. 
In addition there are two SKETCH CLASSES FOR NON-PROFESSIONALS: Tuespays at 10:15 
under Mr. Watson. Fripays at 1:30 under Miss IHyde. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF PAINTING. Fripays 7:00 to 9 P.M. Asst. Prof. 
Driscoll. —The object of this course is twofold: to increase enjoyment and unde rstanding of paint- 
ings as works of art and, by tracing the continuity and development of pictorial expression, to 
furnish an outline of the history of painting as a foundation for more detailed study. Attention 
will be concentrated on significant masterpieces, intervening history being traced briefly. Meet- 
ings in the Art Institute. Major Credit, Winter and Spring. The University of Chicago. 
Registration period: December 20 to 31, 1928 at University College, 116 S: yuth Michigan Ave. 
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NEW GOVERNING LIFE MEMBERS 


Putte D. Armour 
Brirron Bupp 


Mrs. Joun E. JENKINS 
Samuet A. Marx 


Freperick W. Moor: 
Stuyvesant Peasopy 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS, OCTOBER, 1928. 


Change of Address —- Members are requested to send prompt notification or any change of address to Guy L. Young, 


Manager, Membership Department. 


Mrs. William .R Alcorn 
Mrs. Elmer E. Baldwin 
George H. Barnard 
Mrs. Henry L. Beach 
Mrs. Charles A. Bent 
Mrs. Maurice Berkson 
Charles C. Blish 

Mrs. Ellis J. Bloodgood 
Mrs. Graeme G. Botts 
Isadore H. Braun 

Mrs. Frank X. Brennan 
Mrs. Helen Schulze Burch 


Mrs. Lawrence N. Burke, Jr. 


Mrs. William Gold Calkins 
Mrs. Gordon Cameron 
Miss Gwynneth Capes 
Mrs. Katherine M. Caswell 
Mrs. Arthur M. Clark 
Nelson R. Clark 

Mrs. A. R. Clas 

Miss Catherine Concannon 
Miss Margaret Gray Cook 
Charles E. Cooke 

Mrs. Arthur B. Cunningham 
Mrs. Charles P. Davis 
Miss Helen Louise Dickey 
Mrs. John A. Dienner 
Mrs. Herman C. Diestel 
Mrs. William Donker 

I. J. Drielsma 

Mrs. Norman P. Eby 

Mrs. Theresa G. Eliel 
Mrs. John W. Ellis 
Howard A. Emig 

Pierce R. Ennessy 


Mrs. Ehot Evans 

Edward W. Everett 

J. E. Faget 

Mrs. John G. Fanuko 
Mrs. Frank D. Farr 

Mrs. John Louis Forch, Jr. 
Bernard C. Garrison 
Allan T. Gilbert 

Morris Gillman 

Mrs. Dorothy Cofin Greeley 
Mrs. Philip B. Grondal 
Miss Dora Gumbinger 
Mrs. G. A. Gunggoll 

Mrs. Alexander M. Harroun 
Mrs. Arlington C. Harvey 
Miss Sybella Heileman 
Mrs. E. G. Hepperle 

Mrs. Maude Herrington 
Mrs. A. L. Himelblau 
Miss Carolina Hollatz 
Mrs. George D. Hopkins 
Mrs. John S. Hummer 
Glenn V. Johnson 

Olaf B. Johnson 

I. B. Johnston 

John Howard Jones 

Louis E. Kahn 

August H. Keller 

Mrs. Joseph H. Kempster 
Miss Rose M. Knight 
Mrs. L. Kraemer 

Mrs. Charles W. Laflin 
Dr. Theodore K. Lawless 
Mrs. Edward T. Lowden 
Mrs. M. F. Lunak 

Mrs. Bernhard Lundberg 
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Dr. Hugh N. MacKechnie 
Miss Frances M. Manion 
H. Barry McCormick 

Mrs. Bertha McWilliams 
G. H. Merryweather 

John R. Montgomery 

Miss Katharine Jane Morris 
Mrs. Joseph F. Norheis 
Miss Louise Parker 
Charles E. Peace 

Mrs. A. C. Preble 

Mrs. Edward A. Pridmore 
Mrs. Roscoe J. Raney 

Mrs. Caroline L. Reilly 
Mrs. John Ritchie 

Mrs. Louis G. Rothschild 
Mrs. M. Savin 

Mrs. Minnie Schmidt 

Mrs. Theodore Schroede: 
Malcolm E. Schrover 

Mrs. Charlotte Paulsen Shawd 
Dr. Ludwig S.-Simon 

Mrs. Albert M. Snook 

Mrs. Leonard M. Spitzglass 
Mrs. Frank B. Stark 

Mrs. George A. Stewart 
Mrs. Henry D. Sulcer 

Dr. C. J. Swan 

Mrs. Dorothy O'Reilly Tucker 
Mrs. Otto W. Westphal 
Mrs. Frank A. Westrich 
Mrs. Charles B. Whipple 
Miss Grace Tyner White 
Mrs. John H. Wood 

Dr. Lucius H. Zeuch 


ITALIAN BEADED PANEL, LENT BY MISS ELIZABETH MCCORMICK 
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THE ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 


INVITES YOUR PRESENCE WITH GUESTS AT AN 
INFORMAL RECEPTION ON WEDNESDAY EVE- 
NING, DECEMBER TWENTY-SIXTH, NINETEEN 
TWENTY-EIGHT FROM EIGHT UNTIL TEN O'CLOCK 
FOR A PRE-VIEW OF THE WINTER EXHIBITIONS: 


LOAN COLLECTION OF OLD MASTERS; PRINTS 
AND PAINTINGS BY ODILON REDON; PORTRAITS 
OF INDIANS BY WINOLD REISS; MURAL PAINT- 
ERS; PAINTINGS BY ANTO CARTE, JAMES CHAPIN, 
GUY PENE DU BOIS, JOHN R. GRABACH, ROSS 
MOFFETT AND JOHN SLOAN 


MUSIC REFRESHMENTS 
ADMITTANCE BY MEMBERSHIP CARD 
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WHAT THE ART INSTITUTE GIVES 
ITS MEMBERS 


1. Free admittance to the galleries for the entire family and 
out-of-town guests. 


2. Weekly lectures in Fullerton Hall by prominent speakers. 


3. Week-day concerts by the Little Symphony Ensemble, 
George Dasch, Conductor. 


4. A special course of lectures given by the Museum Exten- 
sion Lecturer, Mr. Dudley Crafts Watson. Mr. Watson's 
program includes talks and demonstrations on Interior 
Decorations, Gallery Tours, Sketch Classes, as well as many 
general subjects covering the field of art. 


5. Pre-views of the Special Exhibitions, including the for- 
mal receptions for the Annual American and Chicago Exhibi- 
tions. 


6. A subscription to the Art Institute Bulletin and the illus- 
trated Annual Report, with its review of the year’s activities. 


7. Free reference use of the Ryerson Art Library and the 
Burnham Library of Architecture with their 26,000 volumes. 


8. A discount on all tickets to the Goodman Theatre, which 
presents plays nightly and on Friday afternoons during the 
season. 


g. A weekly course in the enjoyment and practice of the arts 
for the children of members and a discount on tickets to the 
Children’s Saturday Matinees, at the Goodman Theatre. 


10. The Director and Curators, although they cannot give 
estimates on value, will be glad to assist members in identify- 
ing and authenticating objects of art and in advising in the 
formation of art collections. 
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